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Our  school,  the  Turners  Falls 
High,  has  not  been  represented  by  a 
school  paper  for  the  last  two  years. 
This  year  it  has  been  felt  that  a 
project  of  this  nature  could  be  un- 
dertaken successfully.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  it  was  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  re-establish  this 
essential  factor  of  school  activity. 
The  Senior  Class  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  enterprise.  The  edi- 
torial board  was  elected  and  the  work 
begun  at  once. 

Every  high  school  has  its  school 
paper.  This  is  a medium  through 
which  the  school  spirit  and  interest 
are  promoted,  also  as  is  known,  in- 
terest outside  the  school  proper  is 
incurred.  It  acquaints  many  people 
with  what  is  taking  place  within  the 
educational  institution  of  the  com- 
munity. 

We,  the  editorial  staff,  wish  to 
thank  the  students  for  the  effort  ex- 
pended and  for  their  co-operation  in 
making  their  paper  a success. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  paper 
has  been  permanently  maintained 
here  and  that  interest  was  naturally 
wanting,  the  enthusiasm  shown  was 
gratifying.  With  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  our  advertisers,  contributors, 
and  patrons,  we  anticipate  success  in 
this,  our  first  issue. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  now  that 
the  project  of  publishing  a school 
paper  has  been  renewed  it  will  T>e 
continued.  Your  paper  is  what  you 
make  it.  From  it  is  formed  an  im- 
pression of  yourselves,  the  School. 
Let  us  not  fail  to  fulfill  our  new 


plan.  Get  busy  now  for  our  next 
issue ! 

Throughout  the  school  this  year  a 
pleasant,  contemplative  attitude  is 
prevalent.  There  is  a desire  to  ob- 
tain a high  standard. 

Following  is  the  honor  roll  com- 
prised of  those  who  have  received 
85%  or  better  for  the  terms  thus  far 
this  year  in  the  four  required  sub- 
jects. 

1920 

Sept,  and  Oct. 

Hazel  Nims 
Marguerite  Rist 
Constance  Batten 
Herbert  Walker 

Oct. 

Kathleen  O’Keeffe 
Dorothy  Wright 
Dorothy  Cooke 
Olive  Shover 
Frank  Roeder 
Henry  Bates 
Albert  Moreau 
Andrew  Edson 

1921 

Sept,  and  Oct. 

Helen  Jillson 
Chenery  Salmon 
Pauline  Haeussler 
Edna  Whitney 

Oct.  . 

Ruth  Wilder 
Beatrice  Alber 
Agnes  Styles 
Dorothy  Sullivan 
Germaine  Dessureault 
Paul  Burnham 
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1922 

Sept,  and  Oct. 

Annette  Farwell 
Elizabeth  Bassett 
Elizabeth  Sauter 

Oct. 

Warren  White 
Elizabeth  Abercrombie 

1923 

Sept,  and  Oct. 

Arlene  Payne 
Frances  Gowans 
Mildred  Maynard 
Mildred  Welsh 

Oct. 

Catherine  Kelley 
Richard  Clapp 
Owen  Johnson 

1924 

(Sub-Freshmen) 
Sept,  and  Oct. 

Anna  Crean 
Esther  Reum 
Edward  Verner 
Ursula  Dorsey 
Francis  Paillet 
Marian  Royer 
Dorothy  Koch 
Paul  Jillson 
Vernon  Doolittle 
Grace  Bitzer 


S-ee  the  speed  in  our  class. 

E-very  one  the  same, 

N-ot  a one  excluded, 

I-n  our  Halls  of  Fame. 

O-nward  is  our  motto. 
R-ighteousness,  our  aim. 

K.  LAPEAN  ’20. 


OUR  DEBATING  CLUB 

Such  an  organization,  in  fact  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  existing  in  the 
Turners  Falls  High  School,  was  start- 
ed during  January,  1919 — under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Barry,  the  sub- 
master at  that  time.  Meetings  were 
held  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
each  of  which  a debate  took  place 
followed  by  a discussion  of  the  topics 
of  the  day. 

The  officers  for  last  year  were  as 
follows:  President,  Earl  Squires, 

1919;  Vice-President,  Gertrude 
Neipp,  1919;  Secretary,  Albert  Mo- 
reau, 1920. 

After  much  discussion,  the  title, 
‘‘The  Philodemic  Debating  Society,” 
was  chosen.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  was  fifteen. 

Early  in  the  Spring  a debate  was 
held  in  the  Turners  Falls  High  School 
between  the  debating  society  of 
Orange  High  School  and  that  of 
Turners  Falls.  It  was  a great  suc- 
cess from  every  point  of  view,  though 
the  decision  of  the  votes  was  three 
to  two  in  favor  of  Orange.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  was  again  attempted 
during  the  remaining  school  term  as 
the  extra  time  was  used  in  preparing 
students  for  Prize  Speaking  and 
Graduation. 

Again  such  a club  has  organized, 
this  time  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  T.  Sullivan.  The  purposes  are: 
to  continue  the  good  work  of  last 
year;  and  to  nrepare  the  students  in 
many  ways  for  the  future.  It  is 
hoped  that  a successful  inter-scholas- 
tic debate  may  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 


J-stands  for  their  Judgment. 
U-their  Unity. 

N-for  their  Nobleness. 

I-their  Intimacy. 

O-is  for  their  Order. 

R-their  Rapidity,  and 
S-is  for  their  supremacy. 

M.  B.  F.  '21. 


The  school  gets  the  benefit, 

The  student  gets  the  fame, 

The  printer  gets  the  money, 

But  the  STAFF,  they  get  the  blame. 


Perhaps  you  think  our  jokes  are  poor, 
And  should  be  on  the  shelf; 

But  if  you  want  some  better  ones, 
Hand  in  a few  yourself. — Ex. 


OTI'RA 


WHEN  DREAMS  COME  TRUE 


Marjory  sang  softly,  as  she  slowly 
dried  the  dishes,  and  tidied  the  tiny 
kitchen.  It  had  been  hot,  and  she 
was  tired,  but  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, her  heart  felt  lighter,  and  she 
built  air  castles  as  she  worked. 

For  four  years,  since  the  death  of 
her  mother,  she  had  kept  the  home 
for  her  father;  and  been  a mother  to 
the  younger  children.  She  had  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  of  the 
little  town  where  she  lived,  and  had 
planned  to  be  a violinist.  It  had 
been  her  mother's  greatest  desire. 
Together,  they  had  dreamed  of  the 
time,  when  Marjory  would  become  a 
great  player,  and  make  life  easier 
for  the  hard-working  little  family  at 
home.  But  her  mother’s  death  fol- 
lowing a sudden  illness,  had  put  an 
end  to  her  plans,  and  the  old  violin, 
which  had  been  her  grandfather's, 
treasured  for  many  years,  lay  undis- 
turbed, although  carefully  dusted,  in 
one  corner  of  her  room. 

But  to-night,  she  lived  again  in 
her  dreams.  She  saw  the  brilliant 
lights  of  the  stage,  the  whispering 
audience,  and  heard  the  name  of 
“Marjory  Starr,"  announced.  Her 
heart  grew  lighter,  and  she  smiled 
as  she  prepared  the  children  for  bed, 
and  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  twilight. 

“Daddy,"  she  said  quietly,  as  she 
drew  her  chair  near  to  his,  and  looked 
up  into  his  face,  “daddy,  I feel  that 
I must  leave  you.  I have  stayed  at 
home  for  four  years,  and  cared  for 
the  children,  and  now  that  I have 
passed  my  twentieth  birthday,  I am 
going  to  the  city,  and  learn  to  be  a 
violinist,  as  I promised  mother." 

Mr.  Starr  looked  at  the  face  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  before  he  answered. 
How  patient  she  had  been  through 
all!  How  lovingly  she  had  cared  for 
the  children!  Since  the  death  of 


their  mother  the  little  ones  had 
known  no  other  guide  than  their 
older  sister.  Little  Robert,  who  had 
been  but  a baby,  four  years  before, 
loved  Marjory  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  She  surely  de- 
served some  reward  for  such  faith- 
fulness. 

“Marjory,"  he  said  tenderly,  strok- 
ing the  dark  head  on  his  knee,  “you 
can’t  imagine  how  much  you  have 
been  to  me  these  last  few  years.  The 
children  owe  all  that  they  have  and 
are  to  you.  But  it  is  right  for  you 
to  go.  You  have  your  life  work  to 
perform  and  you  must  learn  to  play. 
Go  child,  whenever  you  wish, — and 
God  bless  you." 

The  few  weeks  that  followed  were 
busy  and  happy,  although  mingled 
with  a touch  of  sadness.  The  two 
little  boys  were  broken-hearted,  at 
the  thought  of  losing  their  sister,  and 
the  prospect  of  a maiden  aunt  to 
care  for  them,  did  not  appeal  to  them. 
But,  at  last,  the  expected  day  arrived, 
and  Marjory,  her  old  violin  in  her 
arms,  and  her  little  trunk  in  the 
hands  of  the  baggage  master,  started 
for  the  big  city. 

It  was  evening  when  she  arrived. 
She  had  been  directed  to  a lodging 
house,  where  she  went  immediately. 
Everything  was  new  and  strange  to 
her,  but  beneath  it  all,  was  the  won- 
derful, happy  thought — she  had 

started  on  her  career. 

The  next  morning  she  went  to  the 
celebrated  violinist,  of  whom  her 
mother  had  told  her.  He  commended 
her  eagerness  and  desire  to  learn, 
and  promised  that  in  four  years,  she 
would  be  able  to  become  a great 
player.  He  offered  to  teach  her  for 
a reduced  fee,  when  he  heard  her 
story,  and  promised  to  assist  her  in 
her  study  abroad. 
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The  weeks  and  months  went  by 
quickly,  and  in  two  years,  Marjory 
was  studying  with  one  of  the  greatest 
violinists  in  Italy.  She  devoted  her- 
self to  her  work  with  her  wh!ole 
heart  and  soul,  and  had  become  a 
great  player.  From  home,  she  heard 
rarely.  Her  father  had  moved  to 
the  city  and  established  a business 
there,  and  the  little  boys  were  fast 
growing  to  be  young  men. 

At  last  the  time  came  to  complete 
her  studies,  and  return  to  America. 
She  was  to  play  at  one  of  the  great- 
est theaters  in  New  York,  early  in 
the  winter,  and  there  make  her  first 
appearance  in  public. 

Finally,  the  day  came.  Marjory 
was  too  happy  for  words.  Her  moth- 
er’s last  wish  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
she  had  become  a great  player. 

The  great  theater  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  stage  was  lit  with 
soft,  glowing  lights,  and  the  air  was 
perfumed  with  flowers.  All  was 
hushed,  and  everyone  awaited  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  musician.  Mar- 
jory advanced  to  the  front  of  the 


stage,  her  beloved  violin  in  her  arms. 
As  she  struck  the  opening  chords,  all 
sounds  subsided,  and  when  she  had 
finished,  the  entire  audience  was  on 
its  feet  cheering,  clapping,  and  call- 
ing for  more.  Never  before  had  such 
music  been  heard.  It  was  wonderful 
that  such  a player  had  been  found. 

Marjory  smiled  at  their  applause, 
and  raising  her  violin,  played  the 
soft,  beautiful  strains  of  “Annie 
Laurie,”  her  mother’s  favorite  song. 

As  the  last  notes  died  away  and  the 
excited  crowd  was  separating  into 
the  night,  a man  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  theater.  His  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  and  he  called  to  the 
young  musician,  “Marjory.” 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  the 
girl  turned.  Amid  flowers  and  con- 
gratulations showered  upon  her,  she 
recognized  her  father.  With  a hap- 
py smile  she  was  in  his  arms.  “Dad- 
dy,” was  all  that  she  could  say. 

“Little  girl,”  he  said  brokenly,  “I 
thank  God  for  you — and  for  your 
mother.” 

DOROTHY  WRIGHT  ’20. 


THE  CASTAWAYS 


One  afternoon,  as  Mr.  O’Harris,  a 
jolly  North  of  Ireland  fisherman,  and 
his  son  were  starting  out  for  his  fish 
nets,  the  fleecy  clouds  began  to  gath- 
er in  heavy  masses. 

“It  looks  like  a storm,  Father,” 
John  remarked  as  they  left  the  dock. 

“That’s  so;  but  I hope  it  will  not 
be  severe.” 

The  boat  had  not  travelled  more 
than  a mile  when  a strong  east  wind 
began  to  blow.  It  increased  in  vio- 
lence until  there  was  such  a gale  that 
the  two  men  had  a hard  time  manag- 
ing the  craft.  They  had  encountered 
similar  storms  before  so  they  did  not 
turn  back.  They  were  plowing  along 
with  all  the  force  of  the  boat  when 
such  a gust  of  wind  arose  that  the 
two  companions  were  thrown  against 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  rain  came 
in  tiny  drops,  then  in  larger  ones, 


then  faster  and  faster  until  it  was 
almost  a torrent.  Mr.  O’Harris 
could  hardly  see  where  he  was  go- 
ing and  at  one  time  he  nearly  hit  a 
rock.  Still  the  rain  continued. 
Finally  when  he  could  not  see  any 
more  he  let  the  boat  drift.  He  had 
just  lifted  his  hands  from  the  wheel 
when  the  boat  scraped  the  sand. 

With  shouts  of  joy  the  fishermen 
landed  on  what  they  thought  was  the 
mainland.  They  did  not  know  where 
they  were  so  all  they  could  do  was  to 
find  a shelter  for  the  night.  They 
were  sure  that  their  family  would 
be  worried  but  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  for  it  was  certainly  useless  to 
start  for  home  with  nothing  to  direct 
them.  They  might  be  miles  away 
from  Moville,  their  home  town,  or 
perhaps  in  sight  of  it  but  they  would 
not  know  until  the  next  day.  Ac- 
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cordingly  they  lay  down  for  a little 
rest  in  the  lee  of  a huge  rock. 

The  next  morning  when  the  glit- 
tering sunbeams  awakened  them  the 
boat  had  been  washed  away.  The 
only  means  of  escape  now  was  by 
walking  unless  by  the  slightest 
chance  a vessel  should  pass.  So, 
hungry  and  disheartened  the  tired 
men  started  to  explore  the  land.  Mr. 
O’Harris  was  leading  when,  after 
they  had  gone  about  half  a mile  he 
pushed  aside  the  bushes  and  a vast 
expanse  of  ocean  came  into  view. 
Then  they  knew  that  they  were 
stranded  on  an  island.  The  rest  of 
the  morning  was  spent  in  exploring 
the  whole  island  which  was  about 
three  miles  long.  However,  noon- 
time found  them,  famished  and  dis- 


couraged, back  at  their  sleeping 
place. 

They  were  discussing  their  plans 
when  suddenly  a small  ship  came 
into  sight  about  a mile  out  to  sea. 

“If  we  only  had  something  to 
wave!”  John  exclaimed.  The  next 
minute  he  had  pulled  a red  bandana 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  had 
sprung  on  to  the  rock.  He  waved 
frantically  until  an  answering  signal 
was  given  and  the  boat  had  started 
toward  the  island.  How  happy  the 
fishermen  were  when  they  saw  Mrs. 
O’Harris  and  her  daughter  on  board 
for  they  had  been  looking  for  them. 

On  the  way  home  Mr.  O’Harris 
remarked  to  himself  that  after  all 
John  had  been  a better  weather 
prophet  than  he. 

ANNETTE  FARWELL  ’22. 


A LONG  REMEMBERED  PUNISHMENT 


I awoke  on  the  morning  of  my 
seventh  birthday  feeling  very  happy. 
The  birds  were  singing  at  my  win- 
dow and  the  sun  was  shining  bright- 
ly. I remembered  my  mother’s  prom- 
ise that  I might  have  a little  party 
if  it  was  a good  day.  I dressed 
quickly,  rushed  down  stairs  and 
found  my  mother  in  the  kitchen, 
sewing. 

Then  we  began  our  plans  for  the 
day.  Mother  said  I might  invite  my 
five  cousins  over  to  spend  the  after- 
noon, and  I might  write  the  invita- 
tions. I took  a pen  and  ink  and 
commenced  to  write  something  like 
this — “You  is  axed  to  com  to  mi  parti 
at  10  o’clok.”  I had  just  finished  one 
invitation  when  the  cat  jumped  up- 
on the  table  and  upset  the  ink  bot- 
tle. Mother  cleaned  up  the  ink  and 
finished  the  invitations  for  me. 

She  was  going  to  make  us  some 
little  pies  so  I went  into  the  kitchen 
to  watch  her  make  them  while  I 
waited  for  my  cousins. 

After  a short  time  mother  took 
six  nicely  browned  pies  from  the 
oven  and  placed  them  on  the  win- 
dow-sill to  cool.  She  told  me  to  stay 


there  and  watch  them  so  the  cat 
wouldn’t  jump  upon  the  sill,  while 
she  went  up  stairs. 

I stood  beside  the  window  and 
looked  at  the  pies.  I wondered  if 
they  tasted  as  good  as  they  looked. 
I put  my  finger  in  one.  It  was  not 
very  hot  so  I put  my  hand  in  it  and 
started  to  eat.  When  mother  came 
down  stairs  the  pie  was  nearly  gone. 
As  she  came  through  the  door  she 
gave  one  “war  whoop.”  I heard  her 
and  started  for  the  door.  Mother 
caught  me  by  the  collar  and — well, 
that  was  the  time  I received  a 
spanking  I never  forgot. 

Then  mother  made  me  go  to  bed 
in  spite  of  the  fact  it  was  only 
twelve  o’clock.  She  brought  me 
some  soda  crackers  and  water.  That 
was  all  I could  have  to  eat  for  the 
day. 

At  one  o’clock  my  cousins  came. 
I could  hear  them  playing  in  the 
yard.  No  one  can  imagine  how  much 
I longed  to  be  with  them. 

As  I lay  there  I resolved  never 
again  to  over  celebrate  on  my  birth- 
day but  to  mind  my  mother. 

VIOLA  MAYNARD  ’23. 
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“THE  INITIALED  VIOLIN” 


Mr.  Roberts,  his  wife  and  his  only 
son  lived  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  suburbs  of  Boston.  » Mr. 
Roberts,  president  of  the  woolen 
mills,  was  known  through-out  the 
country  and  his  son,  William  was  a 
Senior  at  Yale.  His  only  daughter 
Helen,  two  years  younger  than  Bill, 
had  disappeared  mysteriously  a few 
years  before  and  they  had  never  been 
able  to  locate  her. 

On  the  day  that  war  was  declared 
Bill  was  as  anxious  to  join  as  the 
other  boys  but  his  mother  stood  in 
the  way,  but  still  he  thought  nothing 
should  stand  in  the  way  if  his  coun- 
try called. 

Bill  had  a long  talk  with  his  father 
and  told  him  that  he  wished  to  volun- 
teer. His  father  was  proud  of  the 
boy  but  he  .also  thought  of  his  moth- 
er who  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  her  daughter’s  disap- 
pearance. Bill’s  father  soon  gave 
him  his  permission  but  told  him  to 
go  to  his  mother  also. 

When  he  went  to  his  mother  he 
found  that  she  had  just  returned 
from  a Red  Cross  meeting.  She  had 
been  listening  to  a lieutenant  who 
had  been  in  France  six  months  and 
she  readily  gave  him  her  consent 
even  though  her  heart  was  nearly 
broken. 

After  a few  months  training  as  an 
aviator  he  was  given  his  commission 
and  a furlough  before  sailing  for 
France. 

Six  months  later  he  was  severely 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  the  Ar- 
gonne.  Bill  was  in  one  of  the  Red 
Cross  hospitals  slowly  recovering 
from  his  wounds.  His  condition  was 
such  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
have  a private  nurse.  He  took  a 
great  liking  to  her  and  her  resem- 
blance to  some  one  he  knew  troubled 
him. 

One  night  because  of  his  marked 
improvement  she  brought  her  violin 


Friend — “To  what  business  are 
you  going  to  put  your  son,  John  D?” 
Father — “Well  from  the  hours  he 
keeps  I should  say  that  he  was  natu- 
rally cut  out  for  a milkman.” 


to  his  room.  She  played  a piece  that 
sounded  familiar  to  Bill  and  after 
a very  happy  hour  she  left  him.  He 
would  have  sworn  that  it  was  his  sis- 
ter Helen  but  recalling  the  fact  that 
everybody  had  their  double  he  waited 
till  the  next  morning. 

That  morning  he  politely  asked  if 
he  could  see  the  violin.  Yes,  this 
was  the  very  violin  which  had  dis- 
appeared with  Helen.  There  were 
Bill’s  initials  under  the  bridge  of 
the  instrument.  He  was  very  impa- 
tient and  asked  the  violinist  where 
she  had  obtained  such  a fine  violin. 
She  told  him  that  three  years  ago 
she  had  been  kidnapped  and  taken 
to  France  where  she  was  forced  to 
play  nightly.  A year  ago  she  had 
escaped  and  had  joined  the  Red 
Cross.  How  Bill  longed  to  tell  her 
of  their  relationship! 

The  following  afternoon  he  wrote 
a letter  to  his  folks  telling  them  that 
he  could  no  longer  fight  and  he  would 
be  home  very  soon  but  that  he  in- 
tended to  bring  a comrade  with  him. 

That  evening  Bill  told  Helen  that 
he  believed  her  to  be  his  sister.  Helen 
dumfounded  threw  her  arms  around 
Bill’s  neck.  She  had  never  dreamed 
Bill  to  be  her  brother  for  since  the 
last  time  she  had  seen  him  he  had 
changed.  His  natural  rosy  cheeks 
were  drawn  and  white,  his  sparkling 
blue  eyes  were  a weird  gray,  and  his 
abundance  of  black  hair  was  fast 
turning  gray.  After  a happy  even- 
ing had  been  spent  with  Bill,  Helen 
left  his  room  with  a light  heart. 

In  a short  time  Captain  Bill, — for 
he  had  been  promoted  for  valiant 
bravery  in  action, — and  Helen  were 
back  with  their  parents  in  the  old 
home.  Everyone  was  especially  gay 
and  even  the  violin  sang  a happy  song 
under  Helen’s  fingers. 

ELIZABETH  ABERCROMBIE  ’22. 


Sympathetic  Friend — “What  is  the 
matter  with  your  left  hand?  It’s 
swollen  I see.” 

Al.  M. — “Oh  nothing  much,  its 
never  really  been  right.” 
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THE  GROWING  AND  HARVESTING  OF  TOBACCO 


In  the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
frost  has  left  the  ground,  the  tobacco 
beds  are  made.  The  millions  of 
plants  grown  under  glass  must  be 
large  enough  to  transplant  in  June, 
so  as  to  gain  their  full  growth  by 
September  at  least  as  early  frosts 
may  ruin  the  entire  standing  crop. 

First  the  land  is  freshly  broken, 
with  a harrow.  In  order  to  keep  the 
bed  free  from  weeds  the  earth  is 
baked  or  steamed,  killing  all  seeds 
and  roots.  Great  wooden  pans,  cov- 
ering some  three  hundred  square 
feet,  are  placed  up-side  down  on  the 
ground,  and  the  sides  heaped  with 
earth.  Steam  is  piped  from  a steam 
engine  into  the  pan.  The  soil  is 
sterilized  for  about  one-half  hour  if 
the  pressure  is  high,  or  from  three- 
quarters  to  an  hour  if  medium.  Gen- 
erally one  half  hour  of  hot  steam  is 
sufficient.  The  pan  is  then  moved 
to  the  remaining  unsteamed  land, 
and  the  process  is  repeated.  To  in- 
sure thorough  sterilization  the  fresh- 
ly baked  earth  is  covered  with  can- 
vas until  the  pan  is  again  moved. 

A day  or  two  after  sterilization 
the  ground  is  raked  smooth  and  the 
seed  sown.  This  is  generally  done 
on  a calm  day  so  the  seed  is  scattered 
evenly.  Boards  a foot  in  width  are 
placed  on  their  sides  at  the  edges  of 
the  bed  and  stakes  driven  either  side 
of  them.  These  form  the  walls  of 
the  hot  bed.  On  top  of  these  boards 
covering  the  beds,  glass-paned  frames 
are  placed.  These  are  generally 
three  by  ten  feet  and  are  called  to- 
bacco-sash. The  beds  must  be  wat- 
ered often  enough  to  keep  them  fair- 
ly moist,  luke  warm  water  giving  the 
best  results,  as  the  growth  of  the 
plants  depends  mostly  upon  the  tem- 
perature. 

When  the  leaves  become  three  or 
four  inches  long,  the  ground  is  wet, 
and  the  large  plants,  pulled  and 
placed  in  shallow  boxes,  five  hundred 
in  each.  Of  course  the  fields  are  all 
ready  for  setting.  The  tobacco  set- 
ter places  the  plants  in  rows  about 
three  and  one  half  feet  wide.  This 
machine  employs  three  men,  one  to 
drive  the  team,  the  other  two  to 
drop  the  plants.  The  driver’s  seat 


is  on  a barrel  filled  with  water,  while 
the  other  two  are  seated  close  to  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  row. 

As  the  horses  walk  slowly  along, 
the  men  alternately,  at  approximate- 
ly every  eighteen  inches,  drop  a 
plant  in  the  furrow  already  made  by 
the  machine,  while  it  waters  and 
covers  the  roots  at  the  same  time. 

Often  a small  galvanized  tank  on 
wheels,  rigged  with  poisoned  molasses 
and  bran  is  attached  to  the  rear  of 
the  setter.  As  this  tank  revolves  it 
scatters  the  bran  on  either  side  of 
the  plants  to  poison  cut-worms. 

After  a week’s  time,  the  fields  are 
gone  over  and  all  missing  plants  re- 
placed, for  despite  the  poison,  cut- 
worms do  more  or  less  damage. 

During  the  first  month’s  growth 
the  tobacco  is  cultivated  and  hoed 
often  enough  to  keep  the  soil  broken 
and  free  from  weeds.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  blossom  all  buds  are 
broken  off.  From  then  ’till  harvest- 
ing, the  blossoms  or  suckers,  which 
branch  from  the  stalk  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  are  cut  off. 

At  harvest  the  plants,  which  have 
attained  a height  of  about  four  feet, 
are  chopped  down  with  a tobacco 
hatchet.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
wilted  slightly  the  tobacco  is  slatted. 
A large  tobacco  needle,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a spear  head,  is  fitted  on 
one  end  of  the  slat.  The  stalks  are 
split  on  this  needle  and  pushed  down 
on  to  the  slat.  The  slats  are  filled 
in  this  way  and  loaded  on  wagons. 
These  are  hauled  to  the  barns  and 
the  tobacco  is  hung  on  poles  to  dry 
and  cure. 

Another  method  of  harvesting  is 
priming.  The  tops  are  allowed  to 
grow  and  the  leaves  are  picked  off  as 
they  ripen,  the  bottom  ones  first. 
They  are  then  strung  on  stout  twine, 
tied  to  slats  and  hung  as  before. 
Tobacco  grown  under  tents  is  usually 
primed  and  is  considered  the  best. 

There  are  but  two  varieties,  the 
Havana  and  Connecticut  Seed-Leaf. 
The  Havana  is  most  common  around 
here,  but  the  Seed-Leaf  is  grown  in 
Connecticut,  principally,  and  in  the 
region  about  Springfield.  This  is  a 
heavier  variety  than  the  Havana  and 
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is  used  for  binders,  while  the  other 
is  considered  of  finer  quality  and  is 
used  for  wrappers. 

About  two  months  after  harvest- 
ing, the  tobacco  is  cured.  On  rainy 
damp  days,  the  barns  are  opened  and 
the  leaves  become  moist  and  limp. 
The  loaded  slats  are  taken  down,  and 
the  tobacco  is  placed  in  piles.  These 


A REAL 

“Girls,  let’s  go  home  by  the  old 
cemetery,”  said  Myrtle  as  she  and 
three  of  her  chums  were  walking 
home  from  a Club  meeting.  “It 
really  isn’t  very  dark.” 

“But,  Myrtle,”  said  Eunice,  the 
timid  one,  “it  is  such  a sandy  road 
and  so  lonely  because  the  trees  are 
so  thick.” 

“0  come,  cheer  up,  Eunice.  You 
aren’t  superstitious  are  you?  You 
don’t  really  believe  in  ghosts?  Why, 
there  are  no  such  things  and  what 
is  the  use  of  being  afraid?”  spoke 
up  Annie,  who  dearly  loved  to  tease 
Eunice  because  of  her  timidness. 

“Yes,”  assented  Ruth,  the  eldest 
-of  the  girls.  “Let’s  go  home  by  the 
cemetery.  I will  lead  the  procession 
and  Myrtle,  you  and  Annie  walk  be- 
side Eunice.” 

At  the  command  of  Ruth,  who  was 
-considered  the  leader,  the  girls  start- 
ed for  the  old  cemetery. 

The  road,  as  Eunice  said,  was  very 
sandy.  On  both  sides  were  pine 
trees  growing  close  together,  and 
in  the  moonlight,  casting  long  dark 
shadows  on  the  white  road.  As  they 
walked  along,  Ruth,  Annie,  and 
Myrtle  sang  while  Eunice  kept  glanc- 
ing back  over  her  shoulder.  Soon 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  old  ceme- 
tery. The  stones,  some  white,  some 
a dirty  grey,  were  so  old  that  they 
were  falling  down. 

As  the  girls  neared  it,  the  moon 
was  slowly  hidden  by  a dark  cloud 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  wind  blew 
in  gusts  shaking  the  trees  so  that 
their  branches  creaked  and  groaned. 
Just  then,  a real  groan  was  heard 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
-center  of  the  cemetery.  For  a min- 


are  covered  to  keep  in  the  moisture, 
until  the  stalks  are  stripped  of  the 
leaves  and  the  latter  is  then  packed 
in  bundles  weighing  from  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  each.  The  bundles  are 
shipped  to  the  buyers  and  once  on 
the  car  and  off,  the  farmers’  part  is 
done. 

R.  F.  ’23. 


GHOST 

ute  all  the  girls  were  frightened  but 
Ruth  finally  gained  her  courage  and 
said:  “Goodness,  don’t  look  so  fright- 
ened, girls.  That  wasn’t  anything 
but  an  old  stone  falling.” 

But  just  then,  the  sound  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  again,  this  time  near 
the  fence,  while  a light  appeared  and 
then  suddenly  went  out. 

The  girls  did  not  wait  to  see  what 
it  was,  but  ran  down  the  road  as  fast 
as  they  could.  Every  few  steps  one 
of  them  would  fall  but  would  quick- 
ly get  up  again.  Finally,  they  reach- 
ed Myrtle’s  home. 

“Why,  girls  what  is  the  matter?” 
said  Mrs.  Slocumb,  as  she  saw  their 
white  faces. 

“A  ghost!  At  the  cemetery!”  they 
all  cried. 

“Nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Slocumb. 

“But  there  is,”  said  Myrtle.  “Just 
as  we  came  by,  we  heard  two  groans 
and  saw  a light.  We  didn’t  wait  for 
any  more.  We  came  away  just  as 
fast  as  we  could.” 

“Has  any  one  seen  Paul?”  asked 
Mrs.  Slocumb.  Paul  was  Myrtle’s 
younger  brother. 

No  one  answered  the  question  be- 
cause Paul  appeared  just  then  out 
of  breath  followed  by  two  of  his  com- 
rades. 

“Well,  boys,  where  have  you  been? 
Have  you  seen  a ghost  too?”  asked 
his  mother. 

At  this  the  three  boys  began  to 
laugh.  “No,  mother,”  said  Paul,  “but 
we  saw  four  girls  run.  You  see,  we 
heard  the  girls  say  they  were  going 
home  by  the  cemetery  so  we  thought 
we  would  have  some  fun” — but  he 
did  not  finish  his  speech.  I wonder 
why? 

HAZEL  NIMS  ’20. 
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THE  SLEEPY  CHURCH-GOER 


Most  people  think  it  their  duty  to 
attend  church  at  least  once  a year, 
but  among  church-goers  there  are  a 
few  who  could  be  called  “steadies,” 
people  who  never  miss  a Sunday  in 
doing  their  duty.  I find  it  very  in- 
teresting to  arrive  at  church  early — 
not  an  ordinary  occurrence  on  my 
part  to  -watch  the  people  come  in. 

Of  course,  there  are  “early  birds” 
who  get  up  with  the  chickens  in  order 
to  get  to  church  in  good  time.  Then 
there  are  a few  who  drop  into  their 
seats  just  as  the  last  bell  rings  and 
heave  a sigh  of  relief,  as  if  it  were 
a difficult  task  to  accomplish.  Last 
are  the  “late  comers”  who  of  course 
are  angry  with  themselves  for  being 
late.  These  people  stump  up  the 
aisle  on  their  high  heels  making  as 
much  noise  as  possible,  to  let  the 
early  arrivals  know  that  they  are 
displaying  the  latest  styles  from 
Pennypracker  and  Company.  Usually 
as  they  reach  their  seats  they  meet 
mild  looks  of  disapproval  from  the 
occupant  of  the  pulpit. 

Before  the  sermon  begins  every- 
one is  very  attentive  to  the  service 
for  the  music  is  very  appealing  but 
after  the  minister  sounds  forth  his 
text,  the  attitude  of  the  people  is 
very  amusing.  The  conscientious 
ones  sit  up  with  that  “do  or  die” 
look,  on  their  face,  and  as  if  they 
were  going  to  listen  to  the  sermon 
if  it  took  their  life.  Others  slouch 
down  in  their  seats  and  prepare  for 


a Sunday  morning  nap.  But  I must 
confess  to  have  practiced  both  of 
these  habits  of  church-goers. 

The  sermon  begins  after  many 
preliminaries.  You  listen  with  both 
ears  and  solemnly  resolve  to  remem- 
ber what  it  is  about  for  once  in  your 
life.  But  you  have  endeavored  to 
do  something  beyond  your  ability. 
The  first  thing  you  know  you  glance 
across  the  aisle  and  see  Mrs.  Green. 
Then  you  think  how  she  has  not  been 
to  church  for  a long  time,  and  she 
has  on  a new  hat.  You  wonder  if 
that  is  the  reason  she  came  to  church 
to  show  off  her  latest  millinery.  Over 
farther  is  your  chum;  she  is  listen- 
ing with  both  ears  to  the  sermon, 
and  that  is  what  you  had  planned 
to  do. 

Your  eyelids  seem  to  be  very  heavy 
and  have  a way  of  closing.  Then  you 
know  nothing  for  the  next  five 
minutes  or  perhaps  more.  On  awak- 
ening you  cannot  remember  where 
you  are.  Then  it  dawns  on  you  that 
you  have  been  asleep.  Asleep  in 
church,  and  someone  over  in  the 
corner  is  laughing  at  you — a way 
of  telling  you  to  wake  up. 

After  you  are  thoroughly  awake 
you  are  surprised  to  hear  the  minis- 
ter announce  the  last  hymn.  Then 
you  wonder  if  he  has  seen  you  asleep 
in  church  but  hope  he  has  looked 
over  your  head  as  well  as  preached 
over  it. 

GERTRUDE  BARDWELL  ’22. 


A TRIP  THROUGH  NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 


One  bright  August  morning  we 
left  Turners  Falls  for  a trip  to  Port- 
land, Me.  The  air  was  cool  and 
bracing,  and  the  fog  rising  from  the 
river  clouded  the  scenery  for  a time. 
Soon  the  fog  lifted  and  the  air  be- 
came clear.  Nature  now  showed  forth 
her  splendor.  We  followed  the  Con- 
necticut River  for  some  distance  and 
then  changed  our  course  eastward, 
passing  through  busy  towns  and 
noisy  cities.  We  drove  along  the 
Merrimac  River  before  entering  the 
textile  manufacturing  centers  of 
Lowell  and  Lawrence.  It  was  not 


long  before  we  reached  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  This  city  is  quite  an  historical 
center.  Webster,  the  great  orator 
and  patriot,  as  well  as  Jeremiah  Mas- 
on, the  American  lawyer  and  officer 
in.  the  Revolutionary  War,  spoke  in 
the  Old  Court  House.  Lincoln  was 
entertained  in  the  old  New  Hampshire 
house  which  is  now  a convent.  The 
residence  of  John  P.  Hale,  the  first 
abolition  senator  of  the  United 
States,  is  located  here.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  more  than  two-hundred 
years  old. 

Our  course  followed  the  shore  line 
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from  Portsmouth  to  Portland.  With- 
in that  section  are  many  beaches, 
Long  Beach,  York  Beach,  and  Old 
Orchard.  It  was  an  interesting  sight 
to  see  the  many  sailing  crafts  that 
glided  on  the  ocean.  About  five 
o’clock  we  arrived  at  Portland.  This 
city  is  beautifully  situated  on  Casco 
Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fore  River. 
Upon  entering  Congress  Street  we 
saw  the  fine  statue  of  Longfellow  by 
Simmons.  This  statue  is  charmingly 
placed  beneath  towering  elms,  which 
Longfellow  loved  so  well.  Longfel- 
low’s old  home  is  also  located  here. 
Our  first  day  ended  with  a trip  to 
the  theatre.  The  following  day  we 
visited  Old  Orchard  Beach.  Here  we 
enjoyed  the  usual  beach  attractions 
as  well  as  the  natural  scenery. 

The  third  day  of  our  journey  was 
to  me,  indeed  enjoyable,  though  it 
was  somewhat  rainy.  We  left  Port- 
land about  nine  thirty  in  the  morning 
for  Burlington,  Vermont,  by  way  of 
the  White  Mountains.  We  spun  along 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Road  named 
in  honor  of  our  ex-president,  who 
toured  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
mountains  towered  above  us  on  all 
sides.  At  several  sections  of  the 
road  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tains” could  be  seen.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne has  well  described  this  natural 
wonder  in  the  story  of  the  “Great 
Stone  Face.”  We  climbed  Tug-of- 
War-Hill,  on  which  were  seen  two 
magnificent  water-falls,  Silver  Cas- 


cade and  the  Flume  Cascade.  The 
former  could  be  traced  to  the  very 
mountain-top.  It  reminded  one  of 
the  pictures  of  Yellowstone  Park. 
The  Flume  Cascade  was  equally  beau- 
tiful. It  is  seven-hundred  feet  long 
and  seventy  feet  high.  At  Bretton 
Woods  we  beheld  the  view  of  Mt. 
Washington,  though  the  summit  could 
not  be  seen  because  of  the  clouds. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  reached 
Bethlehem,  the  town  of  hotels.  This 
picturesque  village  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plateau  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Agassiz.  We  passed  through  many 
interesting  towns  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  At  about  eight  o’clock 
we  reached  Burlington.  The  White, 
Green,  and  Adirondack  Mountains 
loomed  on  all  sides,  while  Lake  Cham- 
plain glistened  in  the  center  of  this 
natural  picture. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for 
Middlebury.  Here  again  rugged 
mountains,  fertile  valleys,  calm  lakes 
and  winding  rivers  graced  the  land- 
scape. In  the  afternoon  we  enjoyed 
a ride  to  Lake  Dunmore,  on  our  way 
to  which  we  passed  Ethan  Allen’s 
cave.  On  the  last  day  of  our  jour- 
ney we  passed  through  Rutland  and 
Brandon.  At  these  two  places  could 
be  seen  the  interesting  marble-works 
of  Vermont.  Evening  found  us  in 
Turners  Falls.  Our  trip  was  ended. 
It  had  been  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
joyable. 

F.  C.  P.  ’24. 


TOAST  TO  THE  BOYS  OF  1920 


Here’s  to  the  boys  of  1920, 

Wit  and  knowledge  they  have  a 
plenty. 

First,  we  have  Jack,  such  a fine  old 
chap, 

And  “Herbie”  Walker,  we  admit’s 
quite  a talker, 

Then  Al,  such  a fine,  staunch  pal 

Along  with  Andrew,  whom  we  call 
true  blue; 

Then  there  is  Bob  McCullough,  a 
very  fine  fellow 

And  Wood,  who  is  always  so  good. 


We  can’t  forget  Frank,  ’cause  he’s 
never  a crank. 

Nor  Mose  in  his  athletic  pose. 

We  all  like  Alexander,  and  we  hope 
he  will  never  meander. 

Then  there  is  Thomas,  who  never 
goes  from  us 

And  Tony,  so  very  fond  of  his  pony. 

Of  course,  we  admire  Henry  Bates 
’cause  he  never  makes  dates, 

And  our  new  member,  we  shall  ever 
remember. 


K.  LAPEAN  ’20. 


SENIOR  RECEPTION 


The  first  social  function  of  the 
year  was  the  Senior-Freshman  Recep- 
tion, held  by  the  Class  of  1920,  in 
the  honor  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
New  Students,  and  Faculty.  The  af- 
fair was  a wonderful  success,  every- 
one enjoying  a very  pleasant  even- 
ing. 

The  Reception  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1919,  at  7.30  o’clock,  in 
the  assembly  hall  at  the  High  School. 
The  hall  was  very  prettily  decorated 
in  the  class  colors,  green  and  white. 
The  electric  lights  were  covered  with 
crepe  paper,  and  from  each  chande- 
lier were  several  streamers  caught  to- 
gether by  a bow.  On  each  wall  panel 
also  were  streamers,  alternating 
green  and  white.  And  on  the  stage 
was  a huge  spider’s  web  of  green  and 
white  streamers  in  the  center  of 
which  was  the  class  banner,  and  di- 
rectly over  which  were  the  class  num- 
erals in  white  chrysanthemums. 

The  reception  began  with  a re- 
ceiving line,  which  consisted  of  the 


following  Class  Officers:  Class  Teach- 
er, Miss  Grace  E.  Anderson;  Presi- 
dent, John  M.  Donovan,  Jr.;  Vice- 
President,  Marguerite  M.  Rist;  Secre- 
tary, Herbert  W.  Walker;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  F.  Kelly. 

Following  the  reception  was  a 
grand  march  led  by  the  President 
and  Vice-President.  Immediately  af- 
ter this  dancing  commenced  and  a 
very  social  time  was  enjoyed.  Re- 
freshments were  served  during  inter- 
mission, and  consisted  of  cake  and 
ice-cream,  which  also  had  the  green 
and  white  class  colors.  Exceptional- 
ly fine  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The  Re- 
ception came  to  an  end  at  the  usual 
hour  of  eleven  o’clock,  and  by  that 
time,  the  aim  of  the  Reception  had 
proven  successful,  for  every  Fresh- 
man, new  student  and  member  of  the 
faculty,  felt  at  home  in  their  new 
surroundings  and  had  formed  many 
lasting  friendships. 

J.  M.  D.  ’20. 


SOPHOMORE  SOCIAL 


The  Sophomore  social  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  October  31,  1919, 
Halloween. 

The  hall  was  trimmed  in  Hallow- 
e’en colors,  orange  and  black,  with 
en  colors,  orange  and  black,  with 
witches,  pumpkins,  etc.,  to  give  a 
real  Halloween  appearance.  Of  course 
our  class  colors  were  wanted  so  the 
stage  had  a background  of  red  and 
white,  and  the  lights  on  either  side 


were  trimmed  with  those  colors. 
Above  the  stage  were  the  numerals, 
1922,  in  white  on  a red  background. 
Cornstalks  and  pumpkins  adorned 
the  front  part  of  the  stage,  in  the 
center  of  which  were  standing  three 
dolls,  one  dressed  in  red  and  white, 
another  in  orange  and  black,  and  the 
third,  as  a witch  in  black  alone. 

Dancing  started  at  eight  o’clock. 
Many  of  our  present  students  were 
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there,  together  with  a few  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  all  those  who 
alumni.  During  the  course  of  the  attended,  and  all  reports  concerning 
evening,  refreshments  were  served.  the  social  are  most  favorable. 

It  is  understood  that  a pleasant  M.  E.  P.  ’22. 


THE  SENIOR  DRAMA 


The  two  act  comedy,  “Step  Live- 
ly,” has  been  selected  as  the  play  to 
be  presented  by  the  Senior  class. 
This  will  be  held  December  the  fifth 
in  Hibernian  Hall,  Turners  Falls.  The 
work  was  earnestly  begun  several 
weeks  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Gertrude  W.  House,  head  of  the 
English  department  and  Miss  Grace 
E.  Anderson,  class  advisor.  All  cir- 
cumstances indicate  success. 

The  cast  of  characters  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Joseph  Billings,  mill  owner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Turners  Falls  Trust 

Co Henry  A.  Bates 

Joseph  Billings  Jr 

Herbert  W.  Walker 

Theodore  Cunningham,  Billings’ 
secretary.  . . .John  M.  Donovan  Jr. 
Horatius  Thimple . . Thomas  F.  Kelly 
Mary  Smythe,  Billings’  sister.  . . . 
Elizabeth  Partenheimer 


Beverly  Smythe ....  Ernestine  Brown 
Juliet  Smythe ....  Constance  Batten 
Rose-Marie  Smythe . . Dorothy  Cooke 
her  daughters 

Gwendolyn  Smith,  her  niece 

Marguerite  Rist 

Martha  Holton,  Billings’  niece.  . 

Dorothy  Wright 

Lucile  Loveland,  of  the  “Winsome 

Winnie”  Company  

Gertrude  Southworth 

Carrie  Arrie Mildred  Gulow 

Nora,  the  maid Hazel  Nims 

Jerusha  Billings.  ■» Kathleen  O’Keeffe 
Scene:  Room  in  the  home  of  Joseph 
Billings,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Synopsis 

Act  I Morning. 

Act  II  Afternoon  of  the  same  day. 


Twas  in  a restaurant  they  met, 

This  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Twas  there  that  he  first  fell  in  debt, 
For  Rome’od  what  Juli-et. 


Student — Where  do  you  start,  at 
the  beginning? 

Reply — No.  At  the  end. 


T.  F.  H.  S.  Rule. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can 
By  all  the  means  you  can 
In  all  the  ways  you  can 
In  all  the  places  you  can 
At  all  the  times  you  can 
To  all  the  people  you  can 
As  long  as  ever  you  can. 


The  height  of  ambition.  70 — and 
the  world  is  mine. 


Student  in  Latin — “Those  who 
were  killed  did  not  refuse  to  die.” 
(We  are  not  usually  given  any 
choice.) 


Wanted:  A boy  to  deliver  eggs  that 
can  ride  a bicycle. 


Success  comes  in  “cans.” 
Failure  comes  in  “can’ts.” 


English  Teacher — “What  is  co- 
logne?” 

Pupil — “Costly  drink.” 


Lost:  My  ambition  to  study.  Find- 
er please  keep  it. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Oftentimes  the  remark  is  made  by- 
pupils  that  they  “don’t  like  to  go  to 
school.”  After  some  thought  on  the 
subject,  and  careful  observation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  almost  every 
case,  the  pupil  in  question  does  not 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  his  school 
work.  He  does  not  even  try  to  go  to 
his  school  gladly,  eager  for  the 
knowledge  there  awaiting  him,  the 
knowledge  which  can  be  gained  by 
comparatively  little  effort.  If  these 
people  would  take  their  books  and 
try  conscientiously  to  work  for  a 
mere  love  of  the  work,  not  feeling 
that  they  are  obliged  to  do  it,  I ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  would  come 
to  them  a certain  liking  at  least,  for 


these  studies.  Perhaps  such  effort 
would  not  bring  success  at  first.  The 
pupil  may  not  like  to  work  for  work’s 
own  sake.  If  he  cannot  acquire  the 
ability  to  do  so  he  never  can  realize 
what  joy,  what  happiness  he  has  lost. 
Even  though  he  may  not  at  first  suc- 
ceed in  acquiring  this  liking,  this  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  let  the  pupil 
strive  always  toward  it,  and  toward 
perfection.  To  be  sure,  he  may  never 
reach  it,  but  it  is  not  reaching  per- 
fection which  counts.  “Not  failure, 
but  low  aim  is  crime.”  Does  not 
Robert  Browning  say, 

“What  I aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me.” 

MARION  BELLOWS  ’19. 


CLASS  OF  1919 


Helen  McCrea  has  a position  with 
the  Greenfield  Tap  & Die  Corp.  at 
Greenfield. 

Blondena  Argy  is  attending  Fitch- 
burg Normal  School. 

Harry  Stoneman,  of  Montague,  is 
attending  Norwich  University. 

Warren  Argy  has  a position  at  the 
Montague  Machine  Shop.  He  intends 
to  enter  school  in  a few  years. 

Mary  Bates  of  Millers  Falls,  is 
substituting  in  the  office  of  the  Mil- 
lers Falls  Co. 

Alfred  Stotz  is  attending  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Robert  Ripley  is  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  Field’s  Grocery  Store  at 
Montague. 

Raymond  Parsons  has  a position  in 
the  Crocker  National  Bank  at  Turn- 
ers Falls. 


Anna  Killelea  is  employed  as 
stenographer  in  Couture’s  Painting 
Shop  at  Turners  Falls. 

Daniel  Welcome  is  associated  with 
his  brother  in  the  Tire  business  at 
Greenfield. 

Evelyn  Treml  is  employed  as  a 
stenographer  in  the  Greenfield  Tap 
& Die  Corp.  at  Greenfield. 

Theresa  Sullivan  has  a position  in 
the  office  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  & 
Die  Corporation. 

' Earl  Squires,  injured  his  foot  while 
playing  base  ball  last  season,  and  has 
been  unable  to  resume  higher  studies. 
He  is  at  present  at  his  home  in  Mon- 
tague, and  is  still  under  the  doctor’s 
care. 

Florence  McClintock  has  a position 
in  an  office  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Richard  Casey  is  employed  by  the 
John  Russell  Cutlery  at  Turners 
Falls. 

Edward  Teehan  is  attending  Clark- 
son Memorial  School  of  Technology. 

Philip  Casey  has  a position  at 
Montague  Machine  Shop. 

Esther  Hertter  has  a position  in 
the  office  of  the  American  Tap  & 
Die  Co.,  Greenfield. 


CLASS 

Jessie  Baldwin  is  attending  Fram- 
ingham Normal  School. 

Walter  Jillson  is  attending  Brown 
University. 

Gertrude  Keefe  has  a position  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Deer- 
field. 

George  Keegan  is  attending  Bos- 
ton University.  He  has  recently  been 
ill  with  pneumonia  at  the  Farren 
Hospital,  but  has  recovered,  and  is 
ready  to  resume  his  studies. 

Francis  Koonz  is  attending  Bay 
Path  Commercial  College. 

Dorothy  Porter  has  a position  in 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
High  School  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Charles  Farwell  is  attending  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst. 

Emily  Wilder  is  attending  Bay 
Path  Commercial  College. 

Joseph  Griesbach  has  a position  as 
mail  carrier  in  Turners  Falls. 

Ralph  Hosley  is  employed  in  a 
garage  in  Chicago. 

Alice  Nash  has  a position  as  tele- 
phone operator  at  Turners  Falls. 

Evangeline  Simons  has  a position 
in  the  office  of  the  Montague  City 
Rod  Co. 

Marion  Southworth  has  a position 
as  school  teacher  in  Vt. 

Francis  Styles  is  attending  Nor- 
wich University  at  Northfield,  Vt. 

James  Thomas  is  attending  Tufts 
College. 

Harry  Brazeau  is  attending  Bay 
Path. 

Eunice  Brigham  is  studying  music. 

Edna  Cooke  has  a position  in  the 
Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  office. 


Marion  Bellows  is  at  home  for  the 
present  but  she  intends  to  enter  a 
teacher’s  training  school  next  year. 

Emily  Carson  is  at  home  for  the 
present. 

Gertrude  Neipp  has  a position  in 
the  Turners  Falls  Electric  Light  Of- 
fice. 


OF  1918 

William  Davis  has  a position  in 
the  office  of  the  Millers  Falls  Paper 
Co. 

Mabel  Foster  has  a position  in  the 
office  of  the  Goodell-Pratt  Co.  in 
Greenfield. 

Wilfred  Cadorette  has  a position 
in  Rutland,  Vt. 

Nelson  Pollard  has  a position  in 
Greenfield. 

Antoinette  Bourdeau  is  employed 
as  a stenographer  in  the  Turners 
Falls  Garage. 

Edwin  Henries  has  a position,  in 
the  office  of  the  Millers  Falls  Baftgy 
Co. 

Marguerite  Hopkins  has  a position 
in  Greenfield. 

Gertrude  Kelliher  has  a position  in 
the  office  of  the  Supt.  of  Schools  at 
Turners  Falls. 

Laurence  Marvel  has  a position  in 
an  office  in  East  Deerfield. 

Mary  Meyer  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Esleeck  Mill. 

Elizabeth  Milkey  is  attending  Bay 
Path. 

Nicholas  Murley  has  a position  in 
the  office  of  the  McLane  Silk  Mill. 

James  O’Neil  has  a position  in 
Monson. 

Elizabeth  Sauter  is  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.  at  Turners  Falls. 

~~  Florence  Strom  is  employed  by  the 
Millers  Falls  Co. 

Josephine  Vladish  has  a position 
in  the  Esleeck  Mill. 

Gertrude  Vivier  has  a position 
with  the  Goodell-Pratt  Co.  in  Green- 
field. 
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CLASS  OF  1917 


William  Farren  is  attending  Tufts 
College. 

Maurice  Kavanaugh  has  a position 
as  clerk  at  Camp  Devens,  Mass. 

William  Danaher  is  employed  in 
the  Greenfield  Tap  & Die  office. 

Esther  Davis  has  a position  with 
the  Millers  Falls  Tool  Co. 

Mary  Sullivan  has  a position  as 
stenographer  for  F.  I.  Webster. 

Walter  Casey  is  employed  in  the 
Shipping  Dept,  in  the  Keith  Mill. 

Robert  Strahan  is  working  for  the 
Electric  Light  Co.  at  Turners  Falls. 

Walter  Rice  is  working  in  the  of- 
fice at  East  Deerfield. 

Philip  Elmer  has  a position  as 
clerk  in  a grocery  store  in  Millers 
Falls. 

John  Welcome  is  in  the  Tire  busi- 
ness in  Greenfield. 

Anna  Fritz  has  a position  in  the 
Silk  Mill. 

Arthur  Moreau  has  a position  in 
Chicago. 

Ferdinand  Engermann  has  a posi- 
tion as  mail  carrier  at  Turners  Falls. 

Florence  Field  has  been  married 
recently  to  Ralph  Smith,  formerly  of 
this  town. 

Dorothy  Atkins  (Mrs.  Reddy)  has 
had  a son  born  recently. 

Leon  McCullough  has  a position  as 
a government  clerk  at  Camp  Devens. 

Victor  Ward  is  attending  Amherst 
College. 


Raymond  Lapean  has  a govern- 
ment position  at  Camp  Devens. 

Francis  Ponch  is  attending  Holy 
Cross  College. 

Marguerite  Pierce  has  a position  as 
telephone  operator  at  Greenfield. 

Evelyn  Horrigan  has  a position  in 
the  office  of  the  Conn.  Valley  St. 
Railway  Office. 

Elizabeth  Mahew  js  employed  by 
the  Millers  Falls  Paper  Co. 

Agnes  O’Leary  is  teaching  in  the 
Commercial  Dept,  of  the  Turners 
Falls  High  School. 

, ..  Marion  Thomas  is  attending  Emer- 

son College  of  Oratory. 

James  Kelleher  has  a position  as 
clerk  for  F.  I.  Webster  at  Turners 
Falls. 

Marion  Leary  is  a Junior  at  Smith 
College. 

Alice  Murphy  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  & Die 
Corporation. 

Alma  Field  is  teaching  at  a Li- 
brary School  in  Springfield. 

Esther  Zeigler  has  a position  with 
the  Packard  Insurance  Co.,  Green- 
field. 

Harold  Griffin  is  employed  in  the 
post  office  at  Millers  Falls. 

Roy  Jillson  is  working  for  the 
Turners  Falls  Electric  Light  Co. 

Donald  Smith  is  working  for  the 
Keith  Paper  Co. 


There  is  in  Turners  Falls,  Mass., 

A school  with  a good  Senior  class, 
In  field  as  in  school  Turners  is  best, 
For  Mr.  Sullivan  keeps  us  ahead  of 
the  rest. 

Due  to  Mr.  Toby’s  call, 

We  take  mechanical  drawing  this  fall. 
Next  is  English,  not  worse  of  all, 
When  taught  by  Miss  House,  new  this 
Fall. 

Then  Latin  which  most  students 
dread, 

Miss  Nelson  makes  so  it  does  not 
seem  dead. 

Miss  Hickey  can  cook  and  sew, 

To  her  the  girls  do  go. 


In  Geometry,  Miss  Anderson  cannot 
be  beat, 

For  this  is  a subject  she  knows  how 
to  treat. 

French  is  a lesson  not  hard  to  all, 
For  Miss  O’Melia  teaches  it  Winter, 
and  Fall. 

Miss  Leary,  whose  home  is  in  town, 
Helps  us  not  to  do  arithmetic  wrong. 
One  who  wishes  his  letters  well  done 
Should  apply  to  Miss  La  Marsh  for 
the  right  form. 

Mr.  Keating,  we  think  very  nice 
For  he  gives  only  the  best  of  advice, 
We  all  try  to  follow  his  rule 
And  make  this  a very  fine  school. 

MERTON  WOOD  ’20. 


The  athletics  thus  far  have  been 
quite  successful.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
class  baseball  in  preference  to  foot- 
ball which  has  held  sway  previously. 
The  change  undoubtedly  proved  a 
great  benefit.  It  not  only  developed 
new  material  for  next  spring  but  it 
greatly  increased  the  school  spirit. 
The  bo^s  came  out  in  large  numbers 
and  were  loyally  supported  by  their 
classes. 

At  first,  the  teams  seemed  evenly 
matched  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Juniors  showed  their  supremacy. 
They  continued  to  hold  power  and 
completed  the  season  without  a de- 
feat. At  the  close  of  the  season  they 
were  presented  with  a handsome  lov- 
ing cup  for  having  won  the  champion- 
ship. Mr.  Sullivan,  athletic  director 
of  the  High  School  made  the  presen- 


tation. He  complimented  Captain 
Casey  very  much.  He  also  compli- 
mented the  girls  on  the  fine  spirit 
they  showed  in  attending  the  games. 

The  interclass  baseball  was  also  a 
great  benefit  in  keeping  the  varsity 
players  in  condition  for  next  spring. 
Fortunately  we  have  nearly  all  the 
old  players  back  including  our  star 
battery  Desrosier  and  Lakoski.  Thus 
Turners  is  sure  to  be  a big  factor  in 
the  Franklin  County  League  next 
spring. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  base- 
ball season,  candidates  were  called  to 
report  for  basketball  and  a large 
number  responded.  Although  prac- 
ticing has  not  begun  yet,  Coach  Sul- 
livan feels  that  he  has  fine  material 
and  Turners  will  be  represented  with 
a fast  team  during  the  coming  season. 

R.  McC.  ’20. 


BASKET-BALL 


The  school  basket-ball  team  has 
started  practice  in  Hibernian  Hall, 
and  good  results  are  expected.  Sev- 
eral of  the  base-ball  varsity  men  such 
as  Derosier,  Lakoski  and  Casey  are 
going  out  for  the  team  and  as  there 
are  some  promising  candidates  in  the 
lower  classes,  the  team  is  fairly  well 
off  as  to  material,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  team  is  planning  to 
practice  with  the  town  team  which 
should  give  the  men  valuable  ex- 
perience. 

Committees  from  the  various 
schools  in  the  Franklin  County 
league  and  also  from  Brattieboro 


met  Nov.  4 to  draw  up  a basket-ball 
schedule;  the  results  have  not  been 
announced  as  yet.  However  Mr. 
Sullivan  expects  the  team  will  play 
at  least  one  game  before  Christmas. 
Until  then  the  team  will  continue  to 
get  into  shape.  The  captain  and 
manager  of  the  team  have  not  yet 
been  chosen,  but  a meeting  is  to  be 
held  soon  for  this  purpose. 

All  indications  point  to  a success- 
ful basket-ball  season,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  student  body  the  team 
should  prove  a credit  to  both  school 
and  town. 


MUSIC 


Music  in  Turners  Falls  High  School 
has  shown  a decided  improvement  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  students 
this  year  are  showing  more  spirit  and 
interest  than  formerly  and  the  towns- 
people also  have  shown  their  appre- 
ciation. 

The  joint  concerts,  which  are  held 
every  year  with  Athol,  were  held  at 
Turners  Falls  Nov.  14,  and  at  Athol 
Nov.  21.  These  concerts  as  usual 
were  great  successes  and  showed  an 
improvement  over  the  last  year.  The 
school  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank 
those  who  gave  the  use  of  their  cars 
for  transporting  the  students,  thus 
making  theses  concerts  possible.  It 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  continued 
in  the  future. 

A new  and  important  feature  of 
our  school  music  is  the  Boys’  Glee 
Club  which  was  organized  this  fall. 
Over  twenty  fellows  are  members 
and  so  far  have  shown  a great  deal 
of  interest.  Rehearsals  are  held  at 
recess  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  the  shortness  of  this  period  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  work.  But  in 
spite  of  this  the  fellows  are  doing 
good  work  as  shown  by  the  Athol 
Concerts,  and  if  the  time  of  rehear- 
sals could  be  lengthened,  the  organ- 
ization would  become  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  our  school 
music.  New  music  of  the  “popular” 


variety  has  been  ordered  and  this 
doubtless  will  add  to  the  interest  of" 
the  work. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  is  continuing 
its  fine  work  of  last  year  in  this 
year’s  concerts,  and  should  be  com- 
plimented on  the  fine  program  pre- 
sented. The  members  have  increased 
this  year  and  the  girls  are  faithfully 
standing  rehearsals,  which  are  held 
Thursdays. 

At  a recent  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  coming 
year:  Pres.,  Ernestine  Brown;  Vice- 
Pres.,  Lillian  McCarthy;  Sec.,  Eliza- 
beth Abercrombie;  Librarians,  Grace 
Conway  and  Elizabeth  Casey. 

The  school  orchestra  has  also  done 
good  work  this  year,  and  has  already 
played  on  several  occasions,  such  as 
the  American  League  Mass  Meeting, 
and  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Meeting, 
both  held  in  the  Hibernian  Hall  and 
the  Teachers’  Convention  at  Green- 
field. The  orchestra  has  been  great- 
ly improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
set  of  drums  purchased  last  year.  But 
the  orchestra  is  still  handicapped  in 
regard  to  variety  of  instruments  be- 
ing almost  wholly  made  up  of  violins. 
So  if  there  is  anyone  in  the  school 
who  plays  wind  instruments  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  him  join.  Re- 
hearsals are  held  at  seven  o’clock  on 
Monday  evenings. 


Advise  to  Freshmen — Miss  O’Melia — “Say,  if  you  please, 

Flattery  is  like  cologne  water,  to  in  French, 
be  smelt — not  swallowed.  Student — “Silver  plate.” 
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Teacher — “What  are  some  of  the 
inventions  caused  by  the  earth’s  ro- 
tation around  the  sun?” 

Pupil — “One  of  the  inventions  is 
a bed  so  people  can  rest  at  night.” 

Teacher — “I  think  ^people  would 
rest,  even  if  there  were  no  beds,  as 
some  are  inclined  to  be  naturally 
sleepy.” 


A colored  man  was  asked  how 
many  hours  he  worked  a day. 

He  said,  “Why,  I work  twenty-five 
hours  a day.” 

“Why,  there  are  only  twenty-four 
hours  in  a day,”  replied  the  man. 

“I  knows  dat  but  dey  gets  me  up 
an  hour  before  de  day.” 


CLASS  OF  1921 


The  Juniors  held  their  first  class 
meeting  Monday,  Sept.  27.  Miss  La 
Marsh  was  elected  class  teacher.  The 
following  class  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Robert  Casey;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Marvin  Haigis ; Treasurer, 
Paul  Burnham;  Secretary,  Lillian 
McCarthy. 

The  officers  elected  are  all  new 
ones  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham. With  the  co-operation  of  the 
rest  of  the  students  they  hope  to 
make  the  Junior  year  a successful 
one. 

The  attendance  at  the  class  meet- 
ings has  been  fairly  good,  but  in  or- 
der to  have  a successful  meeting 
everyone  should  be  present. 

A class  meeting  was  held  Oct.  16, 
to  elect  a Vice-President  to  succeed 
Mr.  Haigis,  who  has  left  school. 
Russell  Kells  was  elected.  Mr.  Haigis 


was  a fine  fellow  and  well  liked  by 
all  his  classmates.  We  hope  he  will 
be  successful  in  everything  he  under- 
takes. 

It  was  voted  at  the  meeting  to  hold 
a whist  party  in  the  near  future.  A 
definite  date  has  not  been  set  due 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  other  social 
functions  are  to  take  place.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  party. 

We  are  all  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Kells,  our  class- 
mate. We  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
be  with  us  very  soon. 

The  Juniors  ought  to  make  the 
Prize  Speaking  Contest  this  year  the 
most  successful  one  that  has  ever 
been  given.  There  is  some  fine  ma- 
terial in  the  class  and  everyone 
should  do  his  part. 

L.  McC.  '21. 


The  Junior  Class  was  fortunate  in 
possessing  a good  base  ball  team, 
which  enabled  them  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Inter-Class  series, 
thus  securing  the  loving  cup  offered 
by  the  Athletic  Association.  The 
Junior  team  lost  but  one  game  during 
the  entire  season.  Fortunately  it 
was  the  All-Star  game.  Much  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  battery,  Casey 
and  Lakoski.  The  rest  of  the  team 
also  performed  in  fine  fashion. 

In  assembly  Monday,  Oct.  27,  Mr. 
Sullivan  presented  the  cup  to  the 
Juniors.  He  said  in  part,  “There  is 


one  class  in  this  school  fully  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  credit  given  them, 
namely,  the  class  of  ‘1921’.  Rain  or 
shine  those  loyal  supporters  backed 
their  team  even  against  odds  far 
greater  than  any  other  class.  To  the 
staunch  admirers  and  supporters  of 
this  team  I extend  my  sincerest  and 
heartiest  congratulations.  Mr.  Casey 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  our 
school  I present  this  loving  cup  to 
you  in  appreciation  of  the  wonder- 
ful spirit  displayed  by  your  class,  and 
the  base  ball  team.” 
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CLASS 

The  officers  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  were  elected  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  year  and  are  as  follows: 
Pres.,  Leslie  Ormsbee;  Vice-Pres., 
Mary  Turner;  Sec.,  Joseph  Briggs; 
Treas.,  Anna  Voetsch.  Miss  O’Melia 
was  unanimously  elected  class  teach- 
er. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held 
this  year,  which  were  very  interest- 
ing. Each  one  in  the  class  does  his 


OF  1922 

bit  to  make  our  business  affairs  a 
success. 

At  a recent  meeting  the  class  pins 
were  selected.  A committee  of  four 
was  appointed  to  do  this  work.  The 
committee  was  Miss  Porter,  Miss  Far- 
well,  Miss  Abercrombie,  and  Mr. 
Ormsbee.  The  pins  have  been  order- 
ed and  are  expected  soon. 

L.  0.  ’22. 


CLASS  OF  1923 


The  Freshman  Class  entering 
Turners  Falls  High  School,  this  year 
has  fifty-four  students.  There  are 
two  things  which  we  hope  to  do.  The 
first  is  to  conduct  our  class  in  a man- 
ner which  will  be  a credit  to  the  High 
School  and  also  to  keep  the  standard 
in  school  work  up  as  high  as  we  can. 
The  second  is  to  help  the  other  class- 
es as  much  as  possible  for  a “green” 
Freshman  class.  We  are  only  “be- 
ginners,” but  if  we  try,  maybe  we 
can  show  that  we  are  worth  some- 
thing. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that 
we  began  rightly,  in  choosing  Miss 
Leary  as  our  class  teacher.  She  is 
always  willing  to  help  us  in  anyway, 
and  I am  sure  that  we  will  never 
regret  our  choice.  We  used  the  best 
of  our  judgment  when  we  elected 
Fred  Haigis  for  our  class  president. 
The  other  class  officers  are:  vice  pres- 
ident; Forest  Fitts,  treasurer;  Cath- 
erine Kelley,  and  secretary;  Hilda 
Dudley. 

We  attended  the  Senior  Social 
which  was  given  in  “our  honor.”  It 
is  nice  to  be  welcomed  into  the  school 
circle  so  cordially.  It  makes  us  feel 


CLASS  OF  1924 

Sixty-three  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
the  Sub-Freshman  class,  thirty-seven 
girls  and  twenty-six  boys. 

The  Sub-Freshman  class  has  five 
members  in  the  High  School  Orches- 
tra. 

At  Mr.  Borgwald’s  invitation,  ten 
of  the  class  are  taking  part  in  the 
Boys’  Glee  Club. 


as  if  we  were  more  a part  of  the 
school.  The  Senior  Class  should  be 
congratulated  for  their  kindness  to 
us. 

At  our  first  class  meeting  we  de- 
cided to  fix  our  class  dues  at  fifteen 
cents  a month. 

You  wait  until  you  hear  our  chorus 
sing  some  time.  We  are  going  to 
work  hard  and  beat  the  Sophomore, 
Junior  and  Senior  Chorus,  “if  they 
don’t  look  out.” 

Ask  our  teachers  if  you  want  to 
know  how  bright  we  are.  Only  a 
few  of  us  would  recognize  a deten- 
tion slip  if  we  saw  one. 

At  our  last  class  meeting,  we  vot- 
ed to  buy  our  classmate  Edward 
Mannix  some  flowers,  to  show  our 
sympathy  in  his  illness. 

A.  P.  ’23. 

Don’t  forget  that  at  least  eight 
Freshmen  girls  tagged  the  men, 
young  and  old,  on  Tag  Day. 

We  Freshmen  declared  that  we 
would  not  sing  with  the  Subs.  When 
our  good  class  teacher  made  us  feel 
like  Bolshevists,  we  quickly  re- 
formed. 


(Sub-Freshman) 

Two  of  the  Sub-Freshmen  are  reg- 
ular players  and  three  are  substitutes 
of  the  “All  Stars”  base  ball  team. 

Each  pupil  of  the  class  contributed 
toward  the  Roosevelt  Fund.  The 
amount  was  four  dollars  and  ten 
cents,  which  was  more  than  any  one 
class  gave. 
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Special  exercises  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  morning  in  the 
class  room.  Every  pupil  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  good  speakers 
will  be  developed. 

The  members  of  the  class  were  in- 
vited to  chapel  Tuesday  morning  to 
attend  the  exercises  during  which  a 
silver  cup  was  presented  to  the  Jun- 
ior Class.  The  members  thank  Mr. 
Sujlivan  for  the  invitation  to  the  ex- 
ercises. 


The  Sub-Freshmen  have  eleven 
students  on  the  Honor  Roll  for  the 
months  of  September  and  October. 
These  pupils  have  the  highest  average 
of  the  class.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
good  work  will  continue. 

Many  of  the  students  are  selling 
tickets  for  the  concert  which  is  to 
be  given  by  the  Glee  Clubs  of  Turn- 
ers Falls  and  Athol  High  Schools. 
The  concert  takes  place  Friday,  No- 
vember 14. 

A.  G.  C.  ’24. 


Teacher  puts  down  in  English  His- 
tory outline  the  name  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter. 

Inquisitive  Pupil — “Is  that  St. 
Peter?” 


Heard  in  a room — “I  got  A in  my 
last  test.” 

“Honest?” 

“No  the  regular  way.” 


CLASS 

Edson — “How  do  you  get  down  off 
an  elephant’s  back?” 

Kelly — “You  don’t,  “you  get  it  off 
a duck’s  back.” 


Echoes  from  Physics — “The  de- 
portment of  a pupil  varies  inversely, 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  instructor.” 


In  one  class  we  put  our  “troubles 
on  the  board,”  and  so  are  relieved  of 
all  our  cares. 


CLASS 

A pupil  was  sent  to  the  board  to 
write  in  shorthand  and  did  not  know 
what  he  was  writing  about. 

Teacher — “Where  have  you  been 
while  we  were  working  on  this?” 

Pupil — “Up  there.”  (pointing  to  his 
seat. 


In  translating  shorthand. 

Ralph  C. — “The  man  will  take  the 
babies  home.” 

Correctly  translated — The  man 

will  take  the  papers  home. 


Miss  House  (in  English) — “Hal- 
leck  is  going  to  deal  with  Bacon  to- 
morrow.” 

“Why  are  Juniors  so  well  repre- 
sented in  detention?” 

One  who  goes. 


OF  1920 

The  class  giggler  wants  to  share 
the  honor  and  name  of  our  old  friend 
“Michael  Gigglesworth.” 


Mr.  Sullivan — “Your  answer  is 
about  as  clear  as  mud.” 

Bob.  Me. — “Well,  that  covers  the 
ground  doesn’t  it?” 


H.  Walker  in  English  Class — 
Washington  Irving’s  mother  was  an 
Englishman. 

OF  1921 

Teacher — “Give  French  for  *our 
sisters.’  Do  you  know  it?” 

Pupil — “No  sir.” 

Teacher — “Nos  soeurs.  Correct.” 


Miss  O’Melia — “Give  in  French 
555.” 

Student — “Cinq,  canq,  cunq,  Sink, 
sank,  sunk.” 


Teacher — “What  is  water  for?” 

J.  Casey — (in  history) — “To  put 
bridges  over.” 


“What  is  pasteurized  milk,  Ralph?” 
asked  the  science  teacher. 

“Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  from 
cows  who  have  been  in  the  pasture,” 
answered  Ralph. 


We  have  all  heard  of  Cheney  silk, 
but  never  before  of  Cheney  Salmon. 


The  purpose  of  a school  paper  is 
to  acquaint  the  outside  world  with 
the  activities  of  the  school;  to  create, 
develope  and  encourage  school  spirit, 
creative  thought  and  love  for  the 
written  word.  We  must  all  realize 
that  the  seed  of  the  coming  literature 
— the  culture  of  our  nation — lies 
within  our  schools. 

Considering  the  great  importance 
of  a school  paper  we  must  come  to 
this  conclusion — to  establish  a more 
close  relationship  among  our  High 
Schools.  A greater  interest  must  be 
taken  in  the  journals  of  other  schools. 
Constructive  and  unbiased  criticism 
must  be  given  to  the  work  of  our 
fellow  students.  We  must  give  it 
space  and  fair  criticism.  With  united 
effort,  no  doubt,  we  can  accomplish 
a great  deal.  Let  us  strive  collect- 
ively to  promote  and  foster  the  spirit 
of  literature,  the  pure,  the  noble,  the 
genuine. 

The  “Herald”  of  the  Holyoke  High 
School,  Mass.,  is  an  exhibition  of 
faithful  work  on  the  part  of  the  edi- 
tors and  students.  It  is  well  ar- 
ranged, snappy  and  artistic.  Miss 
Clara  Eaton  ’21  deserves  a compli- 
ment for  her  “Visit  to  the  Movies.” 
Her  style  is  delightful,  the  subject 


human  and  appealing.  I agree  with 
you  Miss  Eaton  when  you  say  we  are 
“tangled  in  the  web  of  convention;” 
but  be  optimistic.  The  world  is 
rapidly  moving  towards  progress. 
“You  Never  Can  Tell”  is  plausible, 
though  such  stories  generally  belong 
to  the  category  of  platitudes.  The 
same  is  applicable  to  a “Trick  of 
Fate.”  The  title,  furthermore,  is 
misleading.  The  notes  on  Athletics 
are  very  well  written.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  avoid  using  such  common 
newspaper  expressions  as  “Skiptown 
bunch”  and  the  like.  Where  are  your 
poets? 

“The  Eltrurian” — the  journal  of  the 
town’s  High  School — contains  such 
fine  poetry  that  Haverhill  must  be  a 
nest  for  poets.  Miss  Harrison’s  “A 
Sunset”  reminds  one  of  Wadsworth. 
“Lines  to  a Bird,”  by  Miss  Anita 
Don  ’20  has  a similarity  to  Edgar 
Allen  Poe’s  “The  Raven.”  The  de- 
partment on  book  reviews  is  further 
proof  of  the  high  literary  standard 
of  the  “Eltrurian.” 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
receipt  of  two  letters  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  Exchange  editors  of 
Holyoke  and  Greenfield  High  Schools. 
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BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Stationers 


Class  Emblems  and  Rings  Commencement  and  Wedding  Invitations 
Fraternity  and  Club  Emblems  Dance  Programs 

Athletic  Medals  Patriotic  School  Fobs  Personal  Cards,  Etc. 

School  Commission  Agents  Appointed  for  Fobs 

484  BASTIAN  BUILDING,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


STEPLIVELY 

Skinner  & Flagg , 

Jewelers  and  Opticians 

Gets  Your  Tickets 

Turners  Falls , Mass. 

Now! 

DON’T  WAIT ! ! 

G.  F. 

Felton 

Meats  and  Provisions 

Millers  Falls,  Mass. 


DON’T  FORGET  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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MILLERS  FALLS 

TOOLS 

No  Tool  Chest  is  Complete 
without  them  ==  they're  a 
big  help  to  better  work 

We  have  a handbook  we  believe  every  Turners  Falls  High  School 
young  man  would  like-- -60  pages  of  mechanical  information- --valuable 
formulas  and  helpful  hints.  A copy  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

MILLERS  FALLS  CO.,  Millers  Falls,  Mass . U.S.A. 


A.  H.  RIST 

R.  M.  BOURDEAU 

Fire  Insurance  Agent 

Electrical  Jobbing 
56  Fourth  St. 

Fournier's  Pharmacy 

The  Rexall  Store 

TRADE  HERE  WHERE 

F.  C.  Koonz 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Hotel  Grand  Trunk, 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

QUALITY  COUNTS 

Headquarters  for 

Page's,  Shaw’s  and  Liggett’s 
Chocolates 

F.  C.  Koonz 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Agents  for  the 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

THEY  HAVEN’T  FORGOTTEN  US 
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Red  Band  Garage 
TIRES,  TUBES  and  SUPPLIES 
Repair  Work  a Specialty 
STORAGE 

L.  F.  Legendre 

THE  BARBER 

Ave.  A Turners  Falls 

3rd  St.  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

J.  C.  Dean 

C.  L.  Cook  & Co. 

HOUSE  PAINTING  and  PAPERING 
Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

Dealer  in 

HARDWARE,  PAINTS  and  OILS 
Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

Geo.  H.  Smith 

Compliments 

Goal,  Wood  and 

of 

Trucking 

H.  J.  WARD 

Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

DON’T  FORGET  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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T.  S.  Perkins 

HERCHANT  TAILOR 

4 Franklin  St.  Millers  Falls 


J.  S.  Browning 

MILK  AND  CREAM 

MILLERS  FALLS 


Carroll  Bros. 

Dealers  In 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

MILLERS  FALLS 


Scott’s  Studio 

MILLERS  FALLS 


W.  A.  Zbikowski 

Shoe  Repairing 

MILLERS  FALLS 


E.  n.  Partridge 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

Drugs,  Jewelry,  Insurance 

MILLERS  FALLS 


MACKIN  BROS. 

Dealers  In 

Coal 

Wood 

And 

Ice 

MILLERS  FALLS 


THEY  HAVEN’T  FORGOTTEN  US 
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Equi  Bros. 

Fruits 

Confectionery 
Cigars  * 
Tobacco 
Ice  Cream 
Etc. 

HILLERS  FALLS 


WE  CARRY  A 

Complete  Line 

OF 

Staple  and  Fancy 

Groceries 

We  Aim  to  Please 


Merritt  & Elmer 

Main  Street  Millers  Falls 

’Phone  18 


A Large  Stock  of 

Chickens,  Turkeys, 
Beef  and  Provisions 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

SOLD  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

IDEAL  MARKET 

64  Third  Street  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

BOOST  OUR  SCHOOL  PAPER 


